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Complimentary  Dinner  to  Dr.  C.  0.  Hawthorne  on  the 
occasion  of  his  leaving  Glasgow.  —  On  the  evening  of 
Friday,  the  12th  November,  1897,  in"  the  Windsor  Hotel, 
St.  Vincent  Street,  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Glasgow  gave  a  farewell  dinner  to  Dr.  C.  0.  Hawthorne.  About 
ninety  gentlemen,  representing  all  departments  of  the  pro- 
fessional life  of  the  city,  sat  down  to  dinner,  with  Professor 
W.  T.  Gairdner  in  the  chair,  and  Dr.  George  S.  Middleton 
acting  as  croupier.  Dr.  Win.  R.  Jack,  as  secretary,  intimated 
his  receipt  of  a  large  number  of  letters  of  apology,  many  of 
which  he  read. 

Professor  Gairdner,  in  proposing  the  health  of  Dr.  Hawthorne, 
said  that  the  only  thing  that  could  be  described  as  sad  about 
the  present  meeting  was  that  many  of  those  present  had  a 
strong  desire  to  have  retained  Dr.  Hawthorne  in  Glasgow, 
and  deeply  regretted  his  departure.  They  had,  in  the  course 
of  the  years  he  had  been  with  them,  been  able  to  appreciate 
the  worth  and  strength  of  his  character,  and  the  nature  of  his 
services  both  to  the  medical  profession  and  to  the  Glasgow 
medical  school.  Speaking  for  himself,  Dr.  Gairdner  added,  he 
could  say  that,  whether, as  a  clinical  observer  and  teacher  or 
as  a  colleague,  he  regarded  Dr.  Hawthorne  as  one  of  the  best 
men  we  have  ever  had,  and  a  man  sure  to  make  his  mark 
wherever  he  saw  fit  to  follow  his  profession.  The  unfailing 
care  and  accuracy  of  his  work  was  such  as  to  convey  assurance 
of  nothing  being  left  undone,  and  his  personal  popularity  with 
the  students,  both  of  Gilmorehill  and  Queen  Margaret  College, 
was  such  as  could  only  be  attained  by  one  who  knew  their 
needs,  and  had  the  art,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  conveying 
instruction  over  a  wide  field.  No  one  who  knew  Dr.  Haw- 
thorne as  well  as  he  (Dr.  Gairdner)  did,  could  doubt  for  a 
moment  of  his  future ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  that  with  some 
natural  sorrow  at  losing  him,  but  the  utmost  hope  and  con- 
fidence in  his  success,  that  they  now  bade  him  farewell.  This 
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meeting  was  to  express  to  him  their  most  hearty  good  wishes, 
and  to  give  assurance,  by  the  toast  now  to  be  proposed,  of  the 
entire  sympathy  of  all  his  Glasgow  friends  in  recommending 
him  to  the  larger  field  of  the  Metropolis. 

In  reply,  Dr.  Hawthorne  spoke  as  follows: — Professor 
Gairdner  and  Gentlemen,  I  occupy  to-night  by  your  favour 
a  position  which,  according  to  no  less  an  authority  than 
Lord  Eosebery,  is  calculated  rather  to  foster  a  man's 
pride  than  to  promote  his  happiness.  I  may  well  indeed 
be  proud  to  be  your  guest,  but  just  now  I  am  acutely 
sensible  of  my  inability  to  do  justice  to  your  kindness.  For 
it  is  impossible  that  I  should  stand  here,  having  listened  to 
the  far  too  favourable  terms  in  which  Professor  Gairdner  has 
spoken  of  myself  and  my  work,  and  having  witnessed  the 
generous  and  cordial  reception  you  have  given  to  the  toast 
which  he  has  submitted,  without  realising  how  utterly  in- 
adequate are  any  words  which  I  can  command  to  thank  you 
for  so  kindly  an  expression  of  your  goodwill.  I  must  be 
content  to  ask  you  to  believe  that  I  am  not  inappreciative  of 
your  kindness,  and  to  accept  the  assurance  that  the  recollec- 
tion of  this  evening,  and  all  that  it  means,  will  remain  with 
me  as  one  of  the  most  grateful  and  valued  of  my  memories. 
The  rewards  which  come  to  a  medical  man  are  probably  more 
varied  than  abundant,  but  certainly  none  can  compete  with 
the  confidence  and  goodwill  of  his  fellows ;  and  because  you 
have  been  good  enough  to  offer  me  this  tribute,  I  must,  I 
realise,  remain  ever  your  debtor. 

But  it  is  now  that  the  chronic  puzzle  of  the  after-dinner 
speaker — namely,  what  he  shall  say — is  pressed  upon  me  in 
a  specially  aggravated  and  complicated  form.  I  may  certainly 
not  express  myself  as  in  exact  agreement  with  what  has 
fallen  from  the  "  previous  speaker,"  and  still  less  may  I  put 
myself  in  an  attitude  of  acute  contradiction.  To  go  up  to 
Ramoth-Gilead  is  forbidden  me ;  it  is  equally  forbidden  me  to 
forbear.  But  there  are  other  difficulties.  The  medical  world 
of  Glasgow  is  just  now,  I  understand,  alive  with  excitement, 
and  that  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  position  of 
anyone  addressing  a  professional  audience  one  of  extreme 
deiicacy.  Amidst  the  friends  of  a  practically  unanimous 
Senate,  the  supporters  of  a  strictly  united  33ofxi  d  of  ^TdnOtj^crSj 
and  the  adherents  of  a  Faculty  which  by  a  beautiful  example  of 
impartiality  has  managed  to  confer  its  benediction  upon  both 
combatants,  the  most  experienced  speaker  might  reasonably 
feel  anxious,  and  my  modest  powers  may  well  therefore  be 
excused  from  endeavouring  to  deal  with  the  electric  topic  of 
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the  hour.  I  prefer  rather  to  utilise  the  opportunity  _  which 
you  have  given  me  to  refer  to  certain  events  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  lapse  of  time,  have  now  assumed  their  true 
historical  perspective,  and  have  for  the  most  part  passed 
beyond  the  domain  of  controversy. 

Professor  Gairdner  has  been  good  enough  to  suggest  that 
I  have  some  reason  to  feel  not  entirely  dissatisfied  with  my 
work  in  Glasgow.  He  has  certainly  given  me  more  credit 
than  I  deserve ;  but  I  am  glad  to  think  that  my  life  among 
you  has  not  been  an  altogether  idle  and  useless  one,  and  I 
certainly  look  back  with  some  satisfaction  on  my  association 
with  certain  movements  which  have  taken  definite  form  and 
shape  since  I  first  came  here  some  seventeen  years  ago. 

When  I  was  a  student  at  the  University,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  many  of  yourselves,  there  was  no  University  Union. 
Now  there  is  a  flourishing  organisation  in  a  well-equipped 
building.    In  my  day  the  exhausted  student  was  driven  to 
seek  for  refreshment  in  a  subterranean  vault,  where  he 
struggled  more  or  less  successfully  with  various  comestibles 
that  might  not  infrequently  have  been  readily  mistaken  for 
"  the  remnants  of  a  paleozoic  age."    Now,  as  a  member  of  the 
Union,  the  student  may  take  out  a  ticket  for  a  course  of 
practical  dining  demonstrations,  with  the  certainty  that  each 
one  will  offer  him  some  substantial  contribution  to  his  welfare. 
Meetings  of  students  in  my  recollection  had  to  be  held  in  a 
region  spoken  of  vaguely  as  <:  down  the  town,"  or  at  times 
perchance,  by  the  grace  of  the  Senate,  in  a  classroom  which, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  usually  boasted  a  strong  smell 
of  forensic  medicine.     Now  all  this  is  changed,  and  the 
student  enjoys  the  advantages  and  discipline  of  a  well-ordered 
club,  the  supervision  and  regulation  of  which  are  practically  in 
the  hands  of  the  students  themselves.    I  believe  this  to  be  a 
great  and  valuable  addition  to  the  educational  influence  and 
opportunities  of  University  life,  and  the  recollection  of  my 
association  with  the  establishment  of  the  Union  is  an  un- 
qualified source  of  pleasure  to  me.   But  I  refer  to  it  principally 
for  two  reasons.    In  the  first  place  I  desire  to  embrace  this 
opportunity  to  render  an  act  of  justice  to  one  whose  services 
to  the  Union  are  not  so  generally  known  as  they  ought  to  be. 
I  mean  Professor  Coats,  whose  return  to  his  work  in  Glasgow 
in  renewed  vigour  we  all  confidently  and  earnestly  anticipate. 
I  had  the  honour  of  serving  on  the  first  Union  Committee 
with  Dr.  Coats,  and  of  working  with  him  in  the  establishment 
and  management  of  the  Union  for  the  long  period  of  ten 
years ;  on  two  occasions  I  was  elected  convener  of  the  Union 
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Committee,  and  I  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
vice-president  of  the  the  Union.  It  is  therefore  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts  that  I  assert  that,  next  to  Dr. 
M'Intyre,  of  Odiham,  whose  generous  gift  of  £5,000  made  the 
Union  possible,  and  next  of  course  to  the  ladies  whose  efforts 
and  presence  carried  the  bazaar  to  so  great  a  success — and 
Dr.  Coats  would,  I  am  sure,  be  the  first  to  insist  on  their 
precedence — the  students  of  the  University  are  indebted  to 
the  enthusiasm,  patience,  and  tact  manifested  by  Dr.  Coats, 
for  the  benefits  of  the  Union  which  they  are  now  enjoying. 
One  other  purpose  must  be  served  by  this  reference.  It  is  to 
remind  you  that  every  graduate  may,  by  the  payment  of  the 
small  sum  of  three  guineas,  become  a  life  member  of  the 
Union,  and  may  thus  enjoy  the  advantage  of  contributing 
to  secure  its  stability  and  welfare.  A  word  to  the  wise  is 
sufficient,  and  I  should  not  have  dared  to  venture  upon  an 
exhortation  had  I  not  been  able  to  support  it  by  example. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  about  Queen  Margaret 
College,  with  the  medical  school  of  which  I  have  been  con- 
nected since  its  institution.  And  I  wish  to  acknowledge  both 
the  generous  confidence  extended  to  the  members  of  the  staff 
by  the  founders  of  the  medical  school,  and  also  the  ability  and 
earnestness  of  the  students.  My  relationship  with  the  College 
I  count  among  the  best  and  richest  of  my  experiences  ;  I  part 
from  it  with  real  and  with  great  regret,  but  with  no  diminu- 
tion of  my  interest  in  its  welfare,  or  of  my  desire  to  serve  it 
in  any  capacity  still  open  to  me.  The  College,  as  you  know, 
has  for  some  years  been  a  part  of  the  University  organisation. 
The  policy  which  placed  it  in  that  position  was  probably, 
under  the  circumstances,  and  on  the  whole,  a  sound  policy. 
But  it  has  had  its  attendant  disadvantages,  for  I  fear  that  the 
institution,  which  was  formerly  the  "  one  ewe  lamb  "  of  its 
own  Council,  has  now  not  infrequently  to  play  in  the  Univer- 
sity organisation  the  part  of  Cinderella  to  the  two  proud 
sisters  at  Gilmorehill  and  the  Western  Infirmary.  There  is 
one  reform  in  connection  with  the  College  I  will  here  make 
bold  to  advocate.  It  is  that  the  lady  students  be  placed 
in  reference  to  examinations  for  degrees  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions  as  those  which  obtain  in  the  case  of  men. 
Whether  candidates  for  degrees  should  or  should  not  be 
examined  by  their  own  teachers  is  a  question  possibly  open  to 
discussion,  but  it  surely  cannot  be  argued  that  the  students  of 
one  College  of  the  University  should  be  examined  by  those 
who  have  trained  them,  while  the  students  of  the  other 
College  have  to  meet  examiners  who  have  taken  no  part  in 
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their  education.  Let  there  be  one  weight  and  one  measure, 
and  I  am  the  more  free  to  say  this,  now  that  by  doing  so,  I 
cannot  even  be  suspected  of  an  endeavour  to  promote  any 
personal  interests  or  ambitions. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  University  for 
the  training  and  opportunities  I  have  enjoyed  under  her 
discipline  and  in  her  service.    I  am  an  Englishman,  and  one, 
too,  who,  "  in  spite  of  all  temptations,"  prefers  "  to  remain  an 
Englishman."   But  were  I  not  an  Englishman,  I  would  wish  to 
be  a  Scotsman,  and  I  certainly  envy  the  Scottish  youth  their 
educational  opportunities.   It  is  in  this  spirit  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say,  that,  whatever  changes  may  be  made  in  your  Univer- 
sity system,  there  will  always  I  trust  remain  open  of  attain- 
ment, even  to  the  very  humblest  in  the  land,  the  highest 
academic  distinctions  and  the  best  rewards  of  learning.  I 
must,  also,  render  a  tribute  of  acknowledgment  to  many 
hundreds  of  students,  in  whose  training  I  have  been  permitted 
to  take  some  small  share.    I  trust  that,  as  a  teacher,  I  have 
never  done  anything  to  cause  any  student  to  swerve  from  the 
path  of  hard  and  honest  work  as  the  only  avenue  to  know- 
ledge, or  to  lead  him  to  take  anything  but  an  enlightened  and 
elevated  view  of  the  responsibilities  and  opportunities  of  his 
profession.     It  is  my  privilege  to  have  received  from  the 
Senate  of  the  University  a  most  generous  recognition  of  the 
work  I  have  been  able  to  do,  both  in  Queen  Margaret  College 
and,  under  Professor  Gairdner,  in  the  clinical  school  of  the 
Western  Infirmary. 

If,  gentlemen,  as  you  would  seem  to  indicate,  you  recognise 
that  my  work  and  influence  in  other  departments  have  at 
least  been  in  the  right  direction,  I  may  well  be  gratified,  for 
knowing  you,  I  value  your  approval,  and,  after  all,  I  am  a 
Glasgow  graduate,  and  I  claim  to  be  one  of  yourselves.  It  is 
in  Glasgow  that,  medically  speaking,  I  was  born  and  bred  ;  it 
is  here  that  for  many  years  I  have  enjoyed  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  special  privilege  of  Glasgow  men— the  realisation  of  a 
medical  career  as  an  opportunity  for  self-culture  and  discipline 
—as  an  atmosphere  in  which  a  man  may  live— and  for  the  exist- 
ence of  which  we  are  so  largely  indebted  to  the  sustained  and 
elevated  example  and  influence  of  our  great  teacher,  Professor 
Gairdner;  from  Glasgow  men  and  women  I  have  received 
abundant  and  repeated  kindnesses ;  and  in  this  city  I  have 
formed  friendships,  the  permanence  of  which  is  one  of  my 
most  cherished  convictions.  Whatever  separation,  therefore, 
may  be  brought  about  by  time  and  distance,  it  is  impossible 
that  either  m  interest,  or  aspiration,  or  goodwill,  I  can  be 
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separated  from  the  medical  life  and  welfare  of  this  great  city. 
There  may  be,  there  must  be  at  times,  individual  failures  and 
individual  misfortunes,  but  I  doubt  not  we  are  all  pre- 
pared to  meet  our  lot  with  "  free  hearts  and  free  foreheads." 
Whate'er  betide,  we  may  still  say  to  fortune — 

"  Smile  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  many  lands ; 
Frown  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  our  own  hands  \ 
For  man  is  man  and  master  of  his  fate." 

Men  may  come,  gentlemen,  and  men  may  go,  but,  knowing 
as  I  do,  the  opportunities  for  work  which  exist  here,  and 
knowing  above  all  the  men  who  are  in  the  midst  of  you,  it  is 
with  no  hesitating  voice  I  venture  to  proclaim  that  the  name 
and  fame  of  Glasgow  must  ever  advance  and  extend.  It 
is  with  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  these  facts — it  is 
with  a  grateful  recognition  of  the  ties  that  unite  us — that  in 
all  confidence,  and  most  earnestly  and  sincerely,  I  join  with 
you  in  saying — "  Let  Glasgow  nourish." 
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